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the Fellows towards him.1 The Fellows on their side appear at this
point to have been horrified at their own temerity in opposing the royal
will. They sent to James at Bath by the hand of Sunderand a very
obsequious address, expressing themselves as "being deeply afflicted with
the late sense of Your Majesty's heavy displeasure", and offering "to
obey your royal pleasure in any instance that does not interfere with and
violate our conscience". This latter expression Sunderland chose to
interpret as meaning that if the King were to put Dr. Parker into the
presidency by royal mandate, and excuse them from the form of election,
they would be satisfied and would acknowledge and obey him. There
followed a short period of surreptitious bargaining, the Fellows holding
that they could not elect Parker, even if Hough made way for him by
resigning,2 without violating their oaths and committing perjury, and
that perjury, being a malum in $e, could not be covered by royal dis-
pensation;3 the King hesitating to create a new precedent by making
the direct appointment. Whatever scruples he had had, he overcame
them by the middle of October, when he appointed as "Lords Com-
missioners for visiting Magdalen College" Cartwright, Bishop of Chester,
Chief Justice Wright and Baron Jenner. These commissioners sat at
Magdalen from October 21 to 28; they repeated the old arguments with
the Fellows and, finding them still obdurate, they forcibly entered the
President's lodgings on October 25 and left in possession there one of the
chaplains of the Bishop of Oxford as proxy for the Bishop. On the
afternoon of the same day they received a declaration by all the Fellows
except Dr. Fairfax (Dr. Hough having previously been dismissed from
his fellowship) that they would obey Dr. Parker as President "so far as is
lawful and agreeable to the Statutes of the said College". Dr. Fairfax,
who was already under suspension, was thereupon dismissed; but
James was not satisfied with this qualified submission: on October 27
Sunderland conveyed peremptory orders that the Fellows must address
the King "asking pardon for their late offences and obstinacy and
acknowledging the jurisdiction of the Court", and that any Fellow who
refused to join in this address should be expelled. The Fellows had
already incurred odium in Oxford for their qualified offer to accept Dr.

1  This conversation is too long to quote, but it is an interesting example of
James's controversial methods: he made a statement, waited until the reply
was concluded, but took no notice of the reply and proceeded to another state-
ment on the same or another subject,

2  Hough does not appear to have been at any time willing to resign, nor was
pressure put upon him to do so.

8 This legal point does not appear to have been raised directly but it is in-
herent in all the pleas of the College; Aldworth, a Fellow, came near to raising
it when he propounded the curious paradox, "As long as they obeyed the
statutes they obeyed the King".